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with these principles, or it will fail to justify itself to the modern 
mind. A recent writer has said: — 

"It is the human element that counts for most, and it is 
this element which is left out of schedules, resolutions, and 
legislation. But when one speaks of the human element 
it resolves itself into a question of character. Character is 
the ultimate result and the supreme goal of human effort 
and experience." 

The Political Economy of the twentieth century, then, must 
take account of character as well as of other, and merely secondary, 
forms of wealth, and must reckon the cost, not the price, of 
producing a man, along with the cost of the material out of which 
the product is made. Charles L. Wells. 

An Economic History of Rome to the End of the Republic By 
Tenney Frank, Professor of Latin in the Johns Hopkins University. 
Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press. 1920. Pp. 303. 

For an economic history of Rome there is an appreciable 
want of readily interpretable data. Professor Frank, however, 
has attacked the problem with much learning, well organized, 
and in a kind of panorama has given practically everything 
worth saying that can be said upon the subject. His treatment, 
moreover, has one merit lacking to so many 'scholarly discus- 
sions' : it is written in readable English with no glaring faults of 
style. At the same time style is not over-emphasized. 

Chapter I, "Agriculture in Early Latium", lays the necessary 
foundation for the treatment of economic progress in Italy. 
Agriculture was, before all, the main industry, and the superior 
cultivation of the fertile western littoral, especially the Latin 
plain, made for a dense population. Traces remain of expensive 
masonry intended to keep patches of cultivable land from wash- 
ing that seem to have been small in comparison with the outlay 
of stone and labor. Latium in the sixth - century, then, was cul- 
tivated with an intensity rarely equalled anywhere, so that it 
must have supported a very large population. 

"With these facts in view the historian can understand 
whence came the armies that overran the limits of Latium 
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and overwhelmed all obstructions when once they were 
set in motion, why Veii fell, why the burning of Rome 
was so quickly repaired, and why Campania called all 
the way to Rome for aid when threatened by the Sam- 
nites. It is very probable that when the soil began to show 
signs of exhaustion under this severe strain and an in- 
capacity to feed the population which is proved by the des- 
perate methods mentioned above (pp. 6-8), the growing 
generations found it necessary to seek more room and that 
the expansion of the Latin tribes dates from this con- 
dition." (p. 9). 

In Chapter II, "Early Trade of Latium and Etruria", is shown 
how in economic development Latium lagged behind its neigh- 
bors, Greeks of Sicily and Magna Graecia and Massilia, 
Carthaginians and Etruscans, and how Carthage, forging ahead 
commercially, outlined a definite policy which closed the western 
Mediterranean to the shipping of rival states, thus deflecting 
much Greek trade to the Adriatic, and expressed itself in a rather 
one-sided treaty with Rome, not yet a first-class power. Thus 
excluded from the sea, — to which, indeed, they had little natural 
inclination, — the Latin peoples turned landward after the expul- 
sion of their kings, and in the fifth century their country was 
less frequently visited by foreign traders. The war of the classes 
went on, however, and in Chapter III, "On the Rise of the 
Peasantry", the struggle inside the state is studied. The caste 
system of Roman society was largely based upon economic 
distinctions. But the soil was becoming exhausted and the 
peasants felt the need of material relief from their increasing 
want, while at the same time they had become conscious of their 
political power during the adjustments between Rome and her 
neighbors in the Latin League. With the institution of the 
tribunate to protect them from oppression and injustice, and 
finally their entrance into the consulship, the plebeians ob- 
tained the economic relief demanded, at least in part, and their 
claims to political and civil equality were legally recognized 
(p. 45). Then they compelled the legislative assembly, which 
voted by classes based upon property, to recognize as of equal 
standing the tribal assembly, voting by wards, and thus created 
a kind of state within a state, which, by absorbing the patrician 
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element, became the very state itself, so that the tribunes in 
time would call the people together to decide public policies. 
Rome need only have remained a state of small size, with no 
problems but such as the populace would have ventured to 
settle without senatorial advice, to have provided, like the Greek 
city-states, an example of pure democracy (p. 45). Rome had 
learned her immediate lessons; the senate valued its citizens for 
military and political ends and understood full well the value of 
a homogeneous citizen army. It was apparent that only men 
who owned property in land, men to whom the state actually 
meant "res publico" ', couid make the strength of such an army. 
Politically, too, the state required a considerable body of self-sup- 
porting citizens satisfied with the existing order. Consequently, 
the system of landholding was that based upon the working 
proprietor, and this system was consistently fostered by the 
state. 

"That Rome bore so well the shock of the Gallic invasion, 
that she passed without bloodshed through the broils of 
the class-struggles, survived the revolt of the Latins, and 
had the prudence to devise the liberal and flexible consti- 
tution which enabled her to unite Italy in an effective 
federation, — all this seems in no small measure due to the 
habit of providing from the proletariat by land-distribution 
a solid and interested citizen-body." (p. 48). 

Chapter IV, "New Lands for Old", sketches briefly the 
change from the fifth to the second century. The land policy 
of the state continues in operation, but economic changes occur, 
over which the statesmen of the Republic fail to gain control : 
the crowding of Italy, the drain upon the soil and the diminish- 
ing returns from agriculture, changes in the character of the 
citizen-body, an increasing proletariat. Finally, the annexation 
of Sicily with its tithes of wheat is shown to have occurred at a 
time when "Latiumhad already become a failure as a grainland, 
the landlords had already turned to other industries, and the 
Sicilian grain filled a need already keenly felt " (p. 57). This 
change in the land, however, was gradual, and Roman statesmen 
adjusted the body politic of their city-state to its increasing 
needs with prudent forethought ; conquests in Italy were open- 
8 
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ing up new lands and settlers were being constantly sent out to 
the choicest of these lands and to the most strategic sites for 
the domination of the new territories. This constant availability 
of new lands which the state offered to its citizens tended to 
check all incentive to new enterprise, and to keep men from de- 
veloping industries other than agriculture or from engaging in 
commerce on land or sea. Art and industry advanced but little. 
Contact with the outer world was weakened. But Rome ad- 
vanced by force of arms. 

War calls for finance, and Chapter V, "Roman Coinage", re- 
lates the second economic achievement of the Republican states- 
men. Just as they had moved many of the citizens to the new 
lands to relieve the economic pressure induced by the loss of 
fertility of the old, so, in order to pay the citizen armies of the 
state, it was necessary to keep coins of two metals — gold 
and copper — at something approximating their intrinsic values 
at a time when market prices were violently fluctuating. For 
three centuries they appear to have coped with this problem in 
bimetallism honestly and with fair success, adapting their currency 
to the needs of an empire in a period of tremendous expansion, 
and keeping it respected in the commerce of other peoples. 

The next three chapters — VI, "The Establishment of the 
Plantation"; VII, "Industry and Commerce"; and VIII, "The 
Gracchan Revolution" — carry forward the adventures of the 
Roman People in economic experiment, political organization, 
and social reorganization or disorganization : for in Sicily Rome 
found that the Oriental theory of sovereignty and the increasing 
importation of slaves introduced into the population of Italy a taint 
of Oriental blood destined to spread throughout all the lower and 
middle strata of society. An exhausting struggle with Carthage 
and a still more unfortunate civil war in Italy afforded oppor- 
tunity to the plantation system for expansion, and with the conse- 
quent encouragement of slave-holding came the rise of industry 
and commerce. The expansion of large estates drove the small 
farmer to the wall, slave labor made the city proletariat idle, 
grain from Sicily and free distributions kept them dependent 
upon the state, the huge fortunes made in trade and industry 
could be used to corrupt the government, the provinces were 
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pillaged; — political and social reforms were sadly needed, but 
it was too late. The social and civil contests of this period re- 
sulted in — 

"the elevation of the capitalist mercantile class to a position 
of power in the state and in its financial enterprises, the 
closing of Italian lands to colonization, which directed capital 
into other channels, and the acceptance of the policy of state- 
charity for the poor of Rome, which placed industry in the 
city at a discount for all time." (p. 130). 

Chapter IX, "Public Finances", reviews Roman finances from 
the early Republic to Augustus. The expansion of the empire 
gave the ruling classes vast lands to exploit, and the importation 
of slaves rendered them independent of free labor; many Ro- 
mans emigrated to the provinces, where great fortunes were 
made, but at Rome the condition of society grew more and 
more deplorable. To the upper classes the provinces appeared 
as legitimate fields for exploitation. 

Chapter X, "The Plebs Urbana", analyzes some of the social 
changes taking place in the lower strata of Rome. This chapter 
is of exceptional interest. The native stock, it is shown, had 
been largely wiped out by foreign and civil wars ; that it continued 
to dwindle is clear from all the evidence. What took its place? 
Free immigrants were few. Slaves and freedmen were not called 
on for military service, and these increased. Slaves were im- 
ported in great numbers. On the slave market at Delos ten 
thousand were frequently sold daily. Such was the servile 
population that multiplied to merge into the civil population of 
Rome. It is significant that these slaves came mostly from the 
East; slaves from the West and North — Gaul and Germany — 
hardly thrived at household tasks; such captive warriors often 
escaped, and of these were the armies of Spartacus and other 
leaders of servile rebellions. It remained for the baser blood of 
the Levant to thrive in slavery and to supplant by the amalga- 
mation of the races the sturdy stock that had laid the founda- 
tions for the greatness of Rome (p. 164). 

The tenth chapter is really preliminary, for the purposes of 
the economic history, to the succeeding chapters, — XI and XII, 
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"Industry at the End of the Republic"; XIII, "Capital"; XIV, 
"Commerce"; XV, "The Laborer"; and XVI, "The Exhaus- 
tion of the Soil". Industry at Rome failed to advance as might 
otherwise have been expected. What was the obstacle? Cheap 
labor, slave labor, general disrespect for industry among repu- 
table citizens; — the capital and labor that might have flowed 
into industrial development were turned aside. The economic 
system was becoming non-productive. Was there any cure? No 
cure, but a narcotic — Pattern et circenses — a formula fated to be 
familiar to the Emperors. The last chapter in the evolution of 
Roman agriculture shows the substitution of the imperial serf 
for the sturdy yeoman of Republican days. J. B. E. 



What 's on the Worker's Mind ? By Whiting Williams. New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1920. Pp. vi, 329. 

The reasoning that leads men like Osborne to undergo the 
actual experience of the prisoner's life, and men like Wyckoff and 
Williams to detach themselves completely for a time from their 
social and intellectual groups in order to see and hear and know 
the worker in terms of his continuous everyday life, is sound 
reasoning. Theories, discussions, treatises touching our indus- 
trial problems are unvital to precisely the extent that they fail to 
take into account the natural desires and ambitions of the man- 
ual worker, and the congeniality or uncongeniality of his environ- 
ment in relation to those desires. 

Mr. Williams has had a good deal of experience as a practical 
student of social and industrial conditions. He has served as 
assistant to the president of Oberlin College, and as executive 
secretary of the Cleveland Welfare Federation. Leaving his 
immediate work as director of personnel in the Hydraulic Pressed 
Steel Company, of Cleveland, he changed his clothes and his 
name, and, after several unsuccessful efforts to 'land a job', be- 
came a common laborer. He worked in steel mills, railroad 
yards, iron and coal mines, ship yards, and an oil refinery, living 
his part day and night, and keeping a daily (or, rather, nightly) 
journal on which the first ten chapters of the present book are 



